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We claim that our political system is a judicious 
one. and that we are an intelligent and virtuous 
people. The government ought tlierbfore not only 
to secure respect and good will at)road, but also 
to prod jc^ good order, contentment and harmony 
at home. It f>tils to attain these finds. The 
Canadians certainly neither envy nar love us. 
All the Independent American powers from the 
Rio Grande to Cajte Horn, while they strive to 
construct governments for themselves after our 
models, fear, and many of theoi hate us Euro- 
pean nations do indeed revere our coustitutions 
and admire our progress, but they generally 
agree iii pronouncing us iUconsi.ttent with ottr 
organic principle, and capricious. The President 
inveighs acainst corruption among the people. 
The immediate representatives of the people, in 
Congress, charge the President with immonil 
praclice.5, and the President pr'otests a^rainst 
their action as subversive of the Executive pre- 
rogative. Tile House of Eopresentatives organi- 
les itself con7uls!vely ttmid confessed dangers 
of popular commotion. The Senate listens un- 
su) prised, and almost without ezclcemeut, to 
tneuaCKs of violence, secession and disnuion. 
Frauds and vio'enco In the territories are puUia- 
ted and rewarded. Exposure and resistance to 
them are condenlned and punished, while the 
Just, enlightened and reasonable will of the peo- 
ple there, though constitutionally expressed, Is 
circumvented, dlsobe/ed and disregarded. SCates 
watch anxiously for unlawful intrusion and 
invasion by citizens of other 8tale.% while the 
Federal Courts &n to suppress piraoiefl on the 
high S€Bs, »iid even on bur own coasts. The 



gQv.ernment of the Union, courts iaid aabmits 

to titate espionage of the Federal mails, while 
the states scarcely attempt to protect the per- 
sonal rijhtsof citizens of other states, pt?>acefully 
pursuing harmless occupations wiUiiii their fni> 
tenial jurisdictions. 

Are the people satisfied and content t Let 
their several parties' and masses ansiwer. Cer- 
tainly 3'ou, the Republi anSof IMIiohigan, as well 
as the llepublicans throughout the wbutecquntrj, 
are not saiisfledi But you are interested in * 
cl^ngft of administration, &nd tbdrefore perhapt 
prejudiced. Ank then, the Cdnstitutionai Dnion 
men, few and inefficienC'indeed iienn, but numer- 
ous and energetic elsewhere. They- are net 
satisfied- If they were they would aiDt bo «u- 
g:iged as Ihey are novr, in a hopeless attempt to 
orga»jize a new plrty without any p'indples at 
all, after their recent fHiliires to combine su«h a 
party on cbnoxiond principles. But ther idsp 
aw interested and "possibly prejudiced like the 
ILt^^ublicans, Appeal then to , the Detkiocratlo 
-Kparty, which enjoys and wiclds the pftrOFnage 
and power of the Federal Goyerfiment, -Even the 
Democrats are no less dissati^iSed. tfaejr certainly 
are dissiatisfied with the Bepublioans, with 'the 
National Union. mon, with tiieir own aaniii.istm- 
tloix, with each other, and ai I^thinkeven iudl- 
vidually, with themselves. The Kprlh is ntft 
satiyfled. Its toasses want a sopptHNBsion. of ttw 
African slave tradle, aud aia effecttul exclusion of 
slavery from the torritories,' satlmt all the new 
and future states, may stttie^ be freis states. The 
South is not satisfied. Its tnass^ by Hv;ha^ev«r 
means, aud at whate^^r cost, dwciire the <^stab- 
lishmeut and protecU^Q Of slavery iu) tiib terri- 
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toriea, so that none of the new states may fnil to 
bw(nue slave st.tlr's. The Eii-t is (li-v;o itniite i 
with lUe iif'g'tHJl of i?8 fishery, iii»';iif;ieture ami 
navigation, and th^ Went is impatient nmler the 
op -ration of ii national policy, liosiile to its a<iri- 
ciiltnial. niining ami 8i)ci«i developments. What 
goveii)m**ut in the wci ld but ours, has persist- 
enii.v refused to improve riven*, construct har- 
bors ami establish lighthouses, for the protection 
of its c«)uimercc f New and anomalous combin- 
aiions of citr.-ns appear, in the Noith justifying 
anued inst' ,('.tors of livil and servile war, in the 
South de iMng me .ns for the disruption and dis- 
niemb'.'' . -.ent of the Union. It is manifest, 
that ^ ' are hufferiiig in the respeot and confl- 
dejV of foreign iiUite.s, add that disorder and con- 
fi", in are i«t>re flagrant ftmong ourselves now 
iin «iier before. 

I do not intend to be understood tliat these 
evils are thus far productive of material suHer- 
in» or intolerable embarnuument, much le.ss that 
the country is, as so many extravagant persons 
say, on the high roarl to civil war or disso- 
lution. On the contrary, this fair land we live 
ill ii> so blessed with all the eletnsuts of human 
comfort and happiness, and its citizens are at 
once so loyal and wise and so well surrounded 
by yet unbroken guaranties of civil and religious 
liberty, that our experience of misrule at the very 
worst never becomes so painful as to raise the 
question how much more of public misery we 
can endure ; but it leaves us at liberty to stop now 
ft8 always heretofote with the inquiry how much 
wore of fr»^tfd<rtn, pixn-fpenly and honor, we can 
Becdre by the practice of greater wisiiom ahd 
higher virtae T Discontentment is the wholesome 
fruit of a discovery of maladmiutstration, and 
^ohviclion of public error is here at least always 
a'sure harbinger of political reform. 

Martin Van Buren, they 8»y, is writing a re- 
view of his own life, and our time, for posthu- 
mous uses. If it is iiot disrespectful, I should 
like to know now the conclnstonb he draws from 
ihe national events he has seen, and of whicluhe 
has been an important part ; for he ia a shrewd 
observer, with advantages of large and long ex> 
perience. To me it seems tliat the last forty 

{rears have constituted ^ period of signal and 
amentabie failure in the efforts of sUtesmen to 
adjust and establish a federal policy for the re- 
galation of the sobject of slavery in its relations 
to the Union. In this view I regard it as be- 
iangiog to the office of a statesman not merely to 
favor an inunediate and temporary increase of 
national wealth, «nd an enlargement of national 
territory, but also to fortify, so far as the prescri- 
bed oonstitaticoal limits of his action may al- 
l»w, the inliaeneea of knowlege and humanity ; 
to abate popular prejudices and passions, by 
modifying or removing their causes ; to ascertain 
and di^tclose the operation of ^neral laws and to 
study and reveal the social tendencies of the 
age, and by combining the past with the present, 
while giving free play all the time to the recipro- 
cating action of tl^emany oo>exii>ting moral forces, 
to develop that harmonious oysteui which so-* 
tnally prevails in the apparent chaos of human 
a&irs : and. so to gain something iu the way of 
assurance as to the complexion of that futurity 
. towards which, sinoe cur country destined to 
«ndtir«', and hMioint^bh «■ ^« desife that it may be 
immorUl,oar thoughts are so vehemeniijr dHvittt 



rtven by the selfish as well as by the generous 
p "nciples of our nature, 

1 have understood that John Quinoy Adnms, 
tlie pur.'St and wisest statesman I ever kn- w, 
(lied despairing of a peaceful solution of tliB pro- 
blem of Hlavery, on which he was so intt^ntly 
encaged throuuhout his public service. II we 
may judae from the absolute fiiil ores of Mr. Van 
Buren. Mr. Polk, Mr. Pierce and Mr. Buchanim 
in the respect I have riiniitioned, and if we take 
into consideration also the systems which Mr. 
Calhoun, Mr. BL>nton, Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster 
severally recommended, and whioh have stilise- 
quentiy failed to be adopted, we may peiiiaps 
uonclude .that the difficulties of establishin:; a 
satisfactory and soothing policy have ovevU>ked 
even our wisest and most eminent statesmen. 
Tliey certainly have been neither incapable nor 
selfish men. No age or country has been illus- 
trated by public characters of greater ge»iius, 
wisdom and v'rtue 

It is easy to see, fellow citizens, that tlie fail- 
ure has resulted not from the faults of our 
statesmen, but from the |>eculiar constitutions 
and churacters of political parties, on which 
they relied for power. Solid, enduring and con- 
stant parties, inspired by love of country, reve- 
rence for virtue and devotion to human liberty, 
bbld in their conceptions of measures, moderutp 
in success, and resolute throughout reverses, are 
essential to effective and beneficent administra- 
tion in fevery free state. Unanimity, even in a 
wise, just and necessary policy, can never be 
expected in any country all at once, and with- 
out thorough debate and earnest conllicts of 
opinion. All public movements are therefore 
undertaken and prosecuted through the agencies, 
not of individuals, but of parties regulated, 
excited and moderated, as occasion may require, 
by their representatives. He who proposes means 
so impracticable that he can win no party to 
their support, may be a philanthropist, but he 
cannot be a statesman ; and even when tlie leader 
in administration is ih Us sustained, he is, although 
never so earnest or wise, everywhere and at all 
times inefficient and imbecile, just in the degree 
that the party on which he depends, is inc(Hi- 
sta^it, vacillating, timid or capricious. What 
has become of the several political parties, which 
have flourished within your time and mine? 
That dashing, uuterrified, defiant party, whose 
irresistible legions carried the honest and in- 
trepid herb of Mew Orleans on theik- shields, 
through so many civil encounters — that generous 
though not unprejudiced Whig (tarty, which 
apprehensive of perpetual danger from too radi- 
cal policies of administration, so often with 
unabated chivalry and enthusiasm, magically 
reconibined its bruised and scattered coiumua, 
even when a capricious fortune had turned its 
rare and hard won triumphs into defeats moa- 
disastrous than the field fights 'vhich it had lost 
— the recent American party, that sprang at one 
bound from ten thousand dark chambers and 
wl>ich seemed only yesterday at the very point 
of carrying the government by a c<mp de main. 
All these parties, that for brief periods seemed 
so strong and so unchanging, have perished, 
leaving no deep impression on the history of ihe 
country they airaea to direct and rule forever. 
The Democratic party t66 that has clothed itself 
M e«n>]pla<«ejbtly tUth th« )[rieli«abt traditions of 
tAi pTMnding parties, and combined so felicitously 
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the most popular of our national HWipatiiifS wiili 
the most iiiveteriite and repulsive of our omi- 
jprvalive interests, that has won the South so 
dexterously, by stimulating it« inaddest anihiti n 
and yet has held the North so tenaciously and 
so long, by awiikening its wildest and mo.st -le 
nioralizioa fears. What is its <ronditimi T It is dis- 
tiiiaaished in forluiie from itsextinguihbed rivat.- 
only, by the circumstance that both jiortions 
of its crew, divided as the hu!k breaks into tw o 
not unequal parts, retain sutScient e!iei>;y iu 
their despair, to seize on the drifti)i2 wrecks nf 
other parties, and by a cunning though hopeless 
carpenlery, to frame wretched and ritkeiy nif s 
on which to sustain themselves f»)r one :lark 
night more on the tempestuous sea of nat'oual 
politics. All ihese parties, it is now inanit'est, 
were orgq^ized not specially to establish juvtice 
And inaiiuain freedom and equality anioti<r an 
honest, jealous and liberty loving people, but to 
achieve some material public advantage of tem- 
porary importance, or to secure the adva icemen*, 
of some chief to whose discretion, as if the gov- 
eriime t were an elective despotism insten'l of a 
Republic, the distribution of its patronage and 
the direction of its aOairs sho,uld be im|>licitl> 
conft led. They did indeed out of rt!spect or 
fear of generous reforms, often affect to express 
elevated principles and generous sentiments in 
their carefully elaborated creeds, but these 
creeds nevertheless, even when n6t ambiguously 
expressed, were from time to time revised and 
qualified>and modified, so that at last the inter- 
preters who alone had theni by heart, and were 
able to repeat them, were found perverting the 
constitution in its most unequivocal parts, and 
most palpable meaninsr, disparaging and reject- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, and stulti- 
fying the founders of the Republic. The parties 
lius constituted, dependent not on any national 
or eveu oi^ any natural seutiment, but on mere 
discipline for their cohesion, and coming at last 
through constant demoralization, .to assume that 
Onpital and not labor, property and not liberty is 
the great interest of every people, and that reli- 
giou conver«ant only with the relations of men 
tfO an unseen and future world, must b« abjured 
|n their conduct towards each other on earth, 
have finally discarded justice and humanity from 
their systems, broken up nearly all the existing 
oombinations for spiritual ends, and attempted to 
conduct affairs of goverumeut on principles 
etiually in v; >lation of the constitution and of the 
eternal laws of God's Providonce for the regula- 
Uou of the Universe. ^ 
These views of the oharacters of our modern 
parties are by no means newly conceived on toy 
pftrt. In that high and* intensely exciting debate 
Ui Congress iq the year 1850, which, overruling 
the administration of General Taylor, brought the 
two then dominating parlies into a compromise at 
the time solemnly pronoupced final, irrevocable 
and eternal, but wnicb was nevertheless scattered 
to the winds of Heaven only four years afterward, 
the great gtatesrat^n of Kentucky denQonoed party 
tpirit as he assumed it to be raging throughout 
the country, ajs pregnant with the imminent and 
intolerable disasters of ciiril war and national 
dissolution. I ventured (hen to reply that, in 
mj humble judgment, it waa not a conflict of 
Murties that we thep were s^tng aad hearing, but 
(l was, on the oontrairy, the agony of distracted 
parties, a convalsion resoltlog fruin the too nar- 



r 'W f luiid.itions of b th of the crciit pirti(^& and 
of all llrt" p irties of the d y, Inundations tliat had 
Iwen htid in eoin roniises ol n;iiuiiil justice and 
huuiun rights — ihat a new and great question — a 
moral quest i> in tumscending the too narrow creeds 
'xistiiig parties li.ul Hri-eii— that the pulilic 
c >ns;;ience was exp;i'iiling with it, and the i-reen 
withes of p Il ly coniliinatioiiG were giving way 
and bre.'king u ;der tiie pressure — ihat it was liot 
theu lion that was decaying and clyingas w;is sup- 
posed, of the tever ot party s,iirit, but that the 
two srreat parties were sniiiten with paralysis, 
f.itil :nd ed to ihcm unle>s they should consent 
tu be immediately I'enewe I and re-i))ganiy.ed, bor- 
rowiiii; needful elements of liealt'i and vigor from 
a cordial embrace wilii the huiu.iue spirit of llie 
Hge. 

liut, fellow-citizens, to exempt oyr statesmen 
by casliu2 blaui^ on our political parties, does not 
reach, but only apjiroxi'nate.i the real source of 
responsibility. All of , these parlies have been 
composed of citizens, not a few but many citizens, 
in the aggrejjate, all the citizens uf tht» Uepublio. 
They were not ignorant, willful o^di^ho)^e.^t citi- 
zens, butsincfie, faithful ami useful members of 
the Stale. Tiie parties of imr country, what are 
they at any time, but tiur.selves, the people of x)ur 
country ? Tl us the faults of past adraihistration 
and of course the responsibility for existing eviis,^ 
are brought directl, home to yourselves and njy- 
sell — to the who'-; people. This is uo haid saying. 
The wi^jjjst, justest and most virtuous of men oc- 
casionally err . and has need daily to iuiplor') 
the Divine Goodness tViat he be not Jed further 
into temptation ; and just so the wisest, justest 
and m6.st virtuous of nations often uncon.sciously 
lose and depart from their ancient approv»«d and 
safer ways. Is there oiiy society, eveii of Christ- 
ians, that has never had occasion to reform its 
practice, retrace^ta too careless steps and discard 
heresies thai have corrupted its accepted faith T 
What was the English revolution of 1648, but a 
return from the dark and dangerous road of ab- 
solutism? What the French revolation, but a 
mighty convulsion, that wliile it carried a brave, 
eiilighteiied, and liberty-loving nation backward 
on their progress of three hundred years, owed 
all its horrors to the delay which had so long 
postponed the needed reaction ! 

A national departure always happens, When a 
great emergency occurs unobserved and upfelt. 
bringing the necessity , for the attainment of some 
new and important object, which can only be 
secured through the inspiration uf some new but 
great and generous national sentiment. 

Let us see if we can ascfirtain in' the presen* 
case, when our departure from the right and safo 
way occurred. Ceruinly it waa not in the Re- 
volutionary age. The nation then experienced 
and felt a stern necessity, perceived and resolute- 
ly aimed at a transcendently sublime obji^t, and 
accepted cheerfully tho awakening influences of 
an intensely moving and genefons principle. 
Tho necessity was deliverance from British op- 
pression; the object, independence ; the principle, 
the inalienable rights of man. The revoSpUon 
was a success, because the country had in Adahs 
and jEFFBBsoif and Washimotoh and their asso- 
ciates, the lisaders, and in the Whigp, the party 
needful for this otrisis, aod these were sixsUiiiiea 
by the people. 

Our departure was not at the'Junotnre of tiie 
establishment of the constitution. Tl^e country 



tlieu liail and owne^i a new nnd overpowering 
necessity, ])Hrceived and demunded a new object 
and adopted a new and most animating p' in- 
ciple. The necessity, the esuupe from aniireliy ; 
tlie object. Fedi-ra* Union; the principle, frater- 
nity iif tlie American people. The Constitution 
with the Ordinance of 17b7, practically a part of 
it, was liot a fiiilare, because Hamilton, .Jay and 
Madisox were comjwtent, and tlie Federal party 
was constant, and the people gave it a confiding 
and geneiDUs support. 

It was not in 1800, that the national deviation 
took place. Then were disclosed a new pul)lic 
neces-sity, new object, and i)ew principl«. A 
separation and removal of aristocratic checks and 
interests from the mechanism of our republican 
institutions. The needed reform did not fixM. bp- 
cause Jepfkrson and George Clinto.n, with their 
as.sociates braved all resistance, the Republican 
party defended, and the people sustained them. 

Again the departure did not occur in 1812. 
Then was discovered a farther necessity, bring- 
ing into view a farther object and introducing 
yet another new and noble principle of action. 
The necessity, a vindication of national rights ; 
the object, freedom »>f intercourse with mankind; 
the piiaciple, the defence of our homes and our 
honor. Vlie war of 1812 was a success because 
Clat, Calhoun and Tompki.nb did not shrink 
noni the tii.d; the Republican party approved 
niiJ tli9 people sustained tlieni. 

In !{?-••, however, the nation had unconsciously 
r-^ached and entered a new stage in its successful 
cui-eer, namely, that of expansion. By purcha.'-es 
from 1'V.uice and Spain it hud exteiicied its bor. 
ders from the St. Mary 'ssouth wanl ai ound the pen- 
insula <»f Ftorida, and from the Mississippi to the 
Kocky.^<mntains, an expansion to be afterwards 
i«defiui;ely continued. We all know the advan- 
tages of expansion. They are augmented wealth 
and pi'pulatiou. But we all know equally well, 
if we will only reflect, that no new advanuig^ is 
fver gained iu national more than in individual 
life without exposure to some new danger. What 
then is the danger which attends expansion T It 
is nothing less and can be nothing le^s than an 
increase of the strain upon the bonds of the 
Union. The time had come to organize yovern- 
nieut finally in the newly acquired territory of 
Louisiiina, on principles that should be applied 
thereafter in ail case.'^ of further expansion. This 
necessity brought into glaring light a new object, 
namely, since the only existing cause of mutual 
alienation among the states was slavery, which 
was 8lrea<ly carefully icircumscribed by the ordi- 
nance of 1787, that anomalous iubtiiuiion mu^t 
now be further circumscribed by extending the 
ordinance to cover the new states to t>ti established 
in t\w Louisianian purchase. To this end a new 
«ud humane impulse naturally moved the coun- 
try, naidely, the freedom of human lalKtr. 

But although statesmen qualilled fur the crisis 
appeared, no [tarty stood forth to support them 
with constancy, aud the country, after a tempor- 
wrj glow of free soil excitement, sulisided into 
cuid iudiffereiice — andeo a compromise was made 
whicli divided the newly acquired domain be- 
tnraen free lalwr aud capital in nlaves, between 
liwduin and slavery, a memorable compromise, 
which, after a trial of only thirty-four years, 
{Hroved to be uffective only in its c«>ncessions to 
•Urery, while its greater gnarautles of freedom. 
w«r« fuuud uuavaiiiug and worthlebs. History 



says that the compromise of 1820 was necessary 
t ' save the Union from disrnplion. 1 do not 
disiiul ' history, nor debate the seitlfd moral 
questions of the past. I only lament thiit it was 
necessary, if imieed it was so. History tel's us 
that the course then adopted was wise. I ;lo not 
controvert it. I only mourn the occurrence of 
even one casp, most certainly the only one that 
ever did happen, in which the way of wi-<U:m 
has failed to bo also the way of pleasanlness, and 
the path of peace. It was in 1820, tiierefore, 
that the national deviation begun. We have 
continued ever sii.ce the divergent coui-se then 
so incoiisideratt'ly entered, until at last we have 
reached a point, where, amid confusion, bewilder- 
ment and nmtual recriminations, it seems alike 
impossible to go forward or to return. AVe have 
added territory after territory, and regjon after 
region with the customary boldness of feebly re- 
sisted coijquerors, not merely neglectingf to keep 
slavery out of our new possessions, but aulually 
removing all the barriers against it which we 
found standing at the times of conquest. In 
doitig this wo have defied the moral opinions of 
mankind, overturned the laws and systems of 
eur fathers, and dishonored their memories by 
declaring that the unequaled and clorious con- 
stitution which they gave us, carries with it, as it 
attends our eagles, not freedom and jtersonal 
rights to the o|)pres,sed, but slavery and a hate- 
ful and baleful commerce in slaves, \»herever wo 
win a conquest by sea or laud over the whole 
habitable globe. 

While we must now, in dbferenoe to history, 
excuse the first divergence, it i.s manifest that 
oui subsequent persistence in the same course 
has been entirely umiecessary and unjustifiable. 
^'ew Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Canada, what, 
remains of Mexico^ all the West Indies and Ceo- 
Iral America, are doubtless very desirable, but we 
have patiently watted for them, and are now 
likely lo wait until they can lie acquired without 
receiving slavery with them, or extending it over 
them. Nay, all the resistance we have ever met 
in adding Spanish American territories to our 
Republic, has resulted' from our willful and 
perverse purpose of subverting freedom there, 
to blight the fairest portion of the earth, when 
we found it free, by extending over it our only 
jational asency of desolation. We may donbt- 
less persist still further. We may add oonquest 
to conqui-st, for resistance to our ambition daily 
grows more and more impossible, until we sur 
pass in extent and apparent Strength the great- 
est empires of ancient or modem times, all the 
while enlarging the aroa of African bondage i but 
after our already ample experience, I think no 
one wilt lie bold enough to deny that we equally 
increase the evils of discontent and the dangers 
of domestic faction. 

Fellow-citizens, while I lament the national 
divergence I hare thus described, 1 do not 
confess it to he altogether inexcusable. Much 
less du I blame any one or more of our poHtioians ' 
or parties, while eJcempling otherr. All are, in 
diilerent degrees perhaps, responsible alike, and 
all have abi'udant, if not altogether adequate ex- 
cuses. Deviation once begun, without realizing 
the immediate presence of danger, it was easier 
to ipuntinue on tlian to return. The country ha> 
all the time been growing richer and more proe- 
perons and. populous. It was not nlmatnral that 
we should disregard warnings of what we wer« 
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Msurpd by higl. though interested niithorities, 
always were distant, impiob.ib e and even vision- 
ary dingers. It cannot- be rte.-.i'-d tliat tbo At'ri- 
can race." among us are abject, although their con- 
dition, and even their presence lure are liun not to 
their will or fault, but to our own, anil thai ihey 
have a direct interest in the question o( ulavery. 
How natural has it been to assume tJiat the 
motive of lliOKe who liave protested against the 
extension of slavery, was an unnatural sympathy 
with the npgro instead of what it al>vays has 
really br^n, concern for the welfa.re of the white 
man. There are few, indeed, wlio evei' realize 
that the whole human race siiC'tTs soniewliat in 
IhealiictiDn.'iandcalamitieswIiiL-Ii iiefall the hum- 
blest and most despiised of its members. 

The argument, thougii demanding the most dis- 
passionate calmness and kindness, has too often 
been conducted with au^er aud broken out into 
Tiolence. 

Moreover, alarms of disunion were sounded, 
and strange political inventions like the tloating 
fire ships sent down the St. Lawrence, by the 
besieg'ed in Quebec, to. terrify the army of Wolfe 
on the Island of St. Louis, appeared suddenly 
before us \\ lenever we pTopo>e(l to consider in 
good earnest, the subject of Federal slavery. 

We love and we ought to love the fellowship 
of our slaveholding brethren. How n.ntural, 
therefore, has it been to make the concessions 
60 necessaiy to silence their complaints, laiher 
than by seeming impracticability in what was 
thought a matter of indifterence, tc lose such 
genial companionship. Again, at least, piesent 
peace and safety together, with some partial 
guaranties and concessions of freedom, were 
from time to time obtained by compromises. 
Who had the right, or who the presumption to 
say with the certainty of being held responsible 
for casting imputations of bad faith upon our 
Buuliieni brellu en, that tht;se compromises would, 
when their interests should demand it, be dis- 
avowed and broken 1 

Other nations, we have assamed, are jealous of 
our growinij greatness. They liave censured us, 
perhaps with unjust asperity, f«)r (iur apostacy in 
faT«r of slavery. How natural and even patri- 
otic has it been on onr part to ma^nifest \y per- 
sistence, our contempt and defiance of sut h in- 
terested and hostile animadversions. Besides, 
though slavery is indeed now practically a local 
and p«'culiar institution of the South, it was not 
long ago the habit and practice of the whole 
American people. It ie only twenty-five years 
since our British brethren abolished slavery in 
their colonies, and only half a century since we 
or any liuroitean ii&tion interdicted the African 
tiave trade. Scarcely three generations have 
passed away, since the subject of the wnmsfuU 
ness of slavery llret engaged the consideration 
of mankind. 

You and I indeed understand now very well, 
how it is. that slavery in the territoiieb of the 
United States, is left open by the constitution to 
oar utmost peaceAil opposition, while within the 
•lave suites, it is entrenched behind local oonsti- 
totions beyond the reach of external lei^islation. 
Bat the suhjeot bt a complex one, and the great 
mitases of the people to whom it has oniy been 
recently presented, and doubtlessly often pte- 
sented, under unf*vonble circnmBianceii. might 
well desire titne for its-cnrelal aud deliberate 
.examination. 



It seetns a bold suggestion to say, that a great 
nation ought to reconsider a piactice of forty 
years' duration ; but forty years of a nation's life, 
are t-qnivaleiu to only one year in the lite of an 
individual. The thought is at least consistent 
Willi political philosophy, for it is not more true 
that personal persistence in error leads inevitably 
tu ruiii, than it is that every nation exists by 
oltedience to the sjinie yioral laws which direui. 
individual life, that they .are written in its origi- 
nal constitution, and it must continually reform 
its If accprding to the spiiit of those laws, or 
perish. ^ 

My humble advice, then, fellow citizens, ia, 
that we return and re-esiahlish the original policy 
(if the nation, and henc»'forih hoUi, as we did in 
the lieginiiiiig, that slavery is and mut^t be only 
a purely local, temporary and exceptiotial insti- 
tution, confined within the slave states where it 
already exists, while Freedom is the general, 
normal, enduring and permanent condition of 
socie y within the jurisdicticm, and under the 
authority of the Cuustitutiou. of the United 
Slates. 

I counsel thus for a simple reason incapable of 
illumination. Slavery , however it may be at any 
time or in any place excused:; is at all times and 
everv where unjust aud inhiiiuan in its very 
nature; while freedou), however it maybe at any 
time or in any jilace neglected, denied, or abused, 
is in its nature right, just and beneficent. U can 
never under any cirumstanct-s be wise to perse- 
vere voluntarily, in extending or fortifyiug an 
ins iiution that is intrinsically wrong or cruel 
It can never be unwise wherever it is possible, to 
defend and fortify an existing institution that is 
founded on the lights of Human Nature. In- 
.soinuch as opinions are so materially, and 
yet so unconsciously afieuted and inodiL'ed by 
time, place and circumstances, we may hold 
these great truths firmly, without impeaching 
the convictions or the motives of thv>se who 
deny them in argument or in practice. 

1 counsel thus tor another reason quite as sim- 
ple as the first. Knowledge, emulation aud in- 
dependence among the members of a social state 
■sre the chief elements of uatiimal wealth, strength 
and power. Ignorance, indolence and bondage 
of individuals are always sources of national im- 
becility and decline. All nations in their turns 
have practised slavery. Moxtof them have abo- 
iflhed it. The world over, the wealthiest and 
nost powerful nations have been those which 
tolerated it least, and which earliest and most 
completely abolished it. Virginia aud Texas are 
thrown into a panic even now by the appearance 
or even the suspicion of a handful of men within 
their borders, instigating civil war. Maasaohu- 
sett8 aud Vermont defied British iavasiou. back- 
ed by treason, eighty jears ago. 

Tninlly, there is no necessity nowito fiytify or. 
extend slavery within tiie United States or on the 
American continent. All the supitosed necessi- 
ties of that sort ever before known, have passed 
away forever. Let ua briefly review theic. With 
the tii.soovery aud oonqnest of America confess- 
edly came a responsibility to reclaim ' it frofd na- 
lare aud to introduue civilisation. Uuforta- 
uately Spain and Portugal, the discoverers and 
oi>nqattroi8, were of all the Kuropeail States in 
the sixteenth century, the worst qualifted wd 
least able to colonize. They were neither popu- 
lous, nor iudastrioas, nor free; but were mt 
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^ons of princes and subjects ; of soldiers, navi- 
gators, uobloB, priests, poets aud scholars, with- 
out merchants, mechauiof), farmers, or laborei-s 
The art of navigation was imperfect ; its practice 
dangerous, and the new world that the Pupe liad 
divided between his two most loyal crown wear- 
ing children was in its natural t>tale pestilential. 
Eu.'opean emigration was therefore impracticable 
In the einerguiicjr the jonquerors, with ruffian 
violence, swept off at onoe the gold and silver or- 
nanients which they found in the temples aud 
oa the persons of the natives, igoorani of their 
European values, and subjugated and eutdaved 
the pa.ivBs thelnselves. But these simple chil- 
4ron of thtt fore«t, like the wila Sowers when the 
hurricane sweeps over the pi-airies, perished un- 
4er cruelties eo contrary to nature. 

The African trade, in prisoners of war spared 
Urom slaughter, afforded an alternative. The 
«hieC» soki ton men, women or children, for a 
tinglehorse. Theoonquerorsof America brought 
this annatura] merchandise to our coasts. When 
the Bnglish colonists of North America, happily 
iu only a very limited degree, borrowed from 
their predecessors this bad practice of slavery, 
they borrowed also its wretched apology, a wa;it 
of ao adequate supply of free labor. It was then 
thought an exercise of Christian benevolence to 
rescue the African heathen from eternal suffering 
in a future state, and through the painful ]>ath of 
«artbly bondage to open to him the gates of the 
celestial paracUse. But all this is now changed. 
We are at last no feeble or sickly colonies, but a 
great, populous, homogeneous nation, unsur- 
passed and unequaled in all the elements of 
eoioulzation and civilisation. Free labor here 
continually increases and abounds, and is fast 
verging towards European standards of value. 
Tber« 4* not one acre too much ir our broad 
domain for the supply of even three generations 
of our free population, with their certain increase. 
Immigration from Europe is crowding our own 
Mus into the western region, and this movement 
it daily augmented by the application of new 
machines for diminishine mechanical and even 
agricultural labor. At this very moment. Con- 
gress, after a long and obstinate reluctance, finds 
itself obliged to yield a homestead law to relieve 
the prostture of labor in the Atlantic States. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, we have no need and no room 
for AMcan slaves in the Federal territories. Do 
yon say that we want more sugar and more cot- 
ton, and therefore must have more slaves antl 
more slave labor. I ansW'T, first, that no ela«s 
or race of men have a right to demand sugar, 
ootton, or any other comfort of human life to be 
wrung for them, through the action of the Fede- 
ral Oiivomment, from the unrewarded and com- 
pulsory latKir of any other class or race of men. 

I answer, secoudly, tlut we have sugar and 
eottoit,enoagk already iiMr domestic consumption 
and a surplus of the latter for exportation with- 
out any iucresae of slave territory. Do you nty 
that Europe waste more sugar and cotton tlt&n 
we can ouw supply 1 I reply, let then Europe 
ietid htfi free laboj^ers hither, or into Italy, <ir into 
the West ladies, or into the East ; or if it suit 
tlwat ^letter, let them engage the na-ives of cotton 
growiDg regions in the old world, tp produce 
ootton and sugar voluntarily and for adequate 
«OBip«M»Uon. 8neh * ooarse, instead of fortify- 
ing ftod enlarging the sway of slavery here, will 
kHm M firM to (avor Ui gndoal ramovaL It will 



renew or introduce civilization on the shores of 
fhe Mediterranean and throughout the coasts of 
the Indian Ocean. Christianity, more fully deve- 
loped and belter understood now than hereto- 
fore, turns with disgust and horror from the em- 
ployment of force and piracy as a necessary 
agency of the Gospel. 

fourthly. All the subtle evasions and plausible 
political theories which have heretofore l>eea 
brought into the argument for an extension of 
slavery, have . at Isfit been found fallacious and 
frivolous. 

It is unavailing now to say that this govern- 
ment was made by and for white men only, since 
even slaves owed alleaiance to Qreat Britain bo- 
fore the Revolution equally with white men, and 
wepe equally absolved from it by the Revolution, 
and are not only held to allegtanoe now under 
our laws, but are also subjected to taxation nnd 
actual representation in every department of the 
Fedei-al Qovernment. No gover(iment can ex- 
cuse itself from the duty of protecting the 
extreme rights of every human being, whether 
foreign or native born, bond or free, whom it 
compulsorily holds within its jurisdiction. The 
great fact is now fully realized that the African 
race here is a foreign and feeble element like the 
Indians, incapable of assimilation, but not the 
less, therefore, entitled to such care and protec- 
tion as the weak everywhere may require from 
the strong ; that it is a pitiful exotic unwisely aud 
unnecessarily transplanted into our fields, aud 
which it is unprofitable to cultivate at the cost of 
the desolation of the native vinjard. Nor will the 
argument that the party of slavery is national 
and tlut of freedom sectional, any longer avail 
when it is fully understood, that so far as it 
is founded in truth, it is only a result of that 
perversion of the constitution which has at- 
tempted to circumscribe freedom, aud to make 
slavery universal throughout the Republic. 
Equally do the reproaches, invectives and satires 
of the advocates of slavery er.tension fail, •^^iuoe 
it is seen and felt that truth, reason and human- 
it/, can work right on without fanaticism and 
bear contumely without retaliation. I counsel 
his course &rther, because the combination of 
slavery are broken up, and can never be renawed 
with success. Any new combination must lie 
based on the principle of the Southern Demi^ 
cratic faction, that slavery is inherently just and 
beneficent, and ought to bo protected, which 
can no 'ongof be tolerated in the North; or else 
on the principle of the Northern Democratic 
faction that slavery is indifferent and unworthy 
of federal protection, which ia insuflScieut in the 
South, while the national mind has actually 
jtassed far beyond both of these principles, and 
is settled in the conviction that slavery, whure- 
ever and howsoever it exists, exists only to be 
regretted and deplored. 

I counsel this course farther, because the 
necessity for a return to the old national way 
has become at last absolute aud itnperative. We 
can extend slavery into new territories, and cre- 
ate new slave states only by re-opening the 
African sUve trade; a proceeding which, by 
desiroyhig all the existing values of the slaves 
now held in the country, and their increase, 
would bring the north and the south into oom< 
plete unanimity in favor of ihat return. 

Finally I counsel that return because a States- 
man has been designated who possesses, in sa 
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fcmhient and ttiost salislTactjory iegree, the virtues 
and the qualifications necessary for the leader in 
80 ginat end gennron« a movement ; and I feel 
well assured that Abraham Lincoln will not fail 
to re-inaugurate the ancient couBtitulional policy 
in the administration of the government success- 
fully, because the Republican party, after ample 
experience, has at last acquired the courage and 
the constancy necessary to sustain him, and be- 
cause I am satisfied that the people, at last fully 
toiiviuced of the wisdom and necessity of the 
proposed reforoaaiion, are prepared to sustain 
and give it effect. 

Dut when it shall have leen accomplished, 
what may wo expect then ; what dangers must 
we incur ; what disasters and calamities must we 
suffer T I answer no dangers, disasters or oalami- | 



ties. All parties i*ill icqoioBcB, bdcatwe it will 
bo the act of the people, in the exerci&e of their 
sovereign power, in conformity with the consti- 
tution and laws, and in harmony with the eternal 
principles of justice, and, the benignant spirit of 
ttio age in which wo live. All parties and all 
sections will alike rej'Mce in the settlement of a 
controversy, which has agitated the co intry and 
disturbed its peace so long. We shall l egain the 
respect and good will of the Nations, and once 
more, tsonsistent with our principles, and with 
our ancient character, we shall, with their free 
conseut, take our place at their head, in their 
advancing progress, towards a higher and more 
hapf)y, because more humaae and more genial 
civilisation. 
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